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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. Every christian ought to experience the indwell-|to Gentiles as well as Jews; though Joel had 


ing of the spirit. “Know ye not that your body|plainly prophesied it should be poured out upon all 
is the temple of the Holy Ghost, which is in you,|flesh. But afterwards, as their concern continued 
which ye have of God, and ye are not your own.” |to press forward, they were led beyond the first 
(1 Cor. vi. 19.) initiatory mixture of things ; _they saw clearly and 
It is requisite to every christian, that he should declared, that the Holy Spirit fell upon the Gen- 
know the spirit to be his guide and leader; for,|tiles as well as Jews; (Acts x. 45,) that neither 
only “as many as are led by the Spirit of God,| circumcision nor uncircumcision availeth ; (Gal. v. 
are the sons of God.” (Rom. viii. 14.) 6,) that a good conscience ariseth not from the 
No man can be a sheep of Christ without a dis-|practice of exterior rites; (Heb. ix. 9,) that the 
tinguishing sense of the Spirit of Christ. “TI am/unction from the holy One is altogether sufficient 
the good shepherd, and know my sheep, and am |to give instruction and true judgment; (1 John ii, - 
known of mine.”—“ My sheep hear my voice, and/20, 27,) that the saving baptism is not that which 
I know them, and they follow me.”’—* The sheep|can reach no deeper than the outside of the flesh, 
follow him, for they know his voice, and a stranger | but that of the spirit; which baptises the heart, 
will they not follow.” (John x. 14,27, 4,5.) ‘I’he}and produceth the answer of a good conscience to- 
voice of Christ is the manifestation of his spirit to} wards God, by the resurrection of Christ, or his 
the soul. spiritual arising in or upon the soul. (1 Pet. iii. 2 9) 
Without being born again of the Spirit, no man| It is no uncommon thing to hear the apostolic 
can enter the kingdom of God, (John iii.) and with-|age styled the infancy of christianity ; and so it 
out the Spirit, no man can be born of it; conse-|was in point of time, and also in respect to the tem- 
quently the Spirit is altogether as requisite to us as} porary continuation of a few exteriors; not immne- 
it could be to the primitives. It is no more in our/diately seen through, and afterwards retained for a 
ability to regenerate and prepare ourselves for the|/season, in condescension to those new a 
kingdom, than it was in theirs. No powers, natural | who had been so much attached to — 
or acquired, in our unregenerate state, are sufficient | practices, they could not readily be brought to dis- 
for so great a purpose ; and to enable us truly tojuse them. And, in our day, many of the present 
say, with the people of God in former times, “ Lord,|leaders and rulers, in divers of the most numerous 
thou wilt ordain peace for us; for thou hast/churches professing the christian name, seem - 
wrought all our works in us.” (Isaiah xxvi. 12.) imagine, that though the assistance of the Holy 
Without the Spirit, no man can be a minister of| Ghost was necessary to the introduction and sup- 
the Spirit. The apostolic direction is, “ As every|port of the ebristian religion in primitive times, . 
man hath received the gift, even so minister the|has no need of it now. It is become so mature 
same one to another, as good stewards of the mani-|by man’s wisdom and learning, which had no share 
fold grace of God. If any man speak, let him speak in its origin, that it is fully capable to go alone. 
as the oracles of God; if any man minister, let him|So that now it is, in great measure, become another 
do it as of the ability which God giveth; that God|thing, and stands upon another foundation, = 
in all things may be glorified through Jesus Christ.”|formerly. Though it still calls Christ its head, an 
(1 Pet. iv. 10, 11.) accounts itself his body, it receives no immediate 
Every true believer and faithful follower of| direction from him, nor feels the circulation of his 
Christ, in the apostolic age, received a portion of|blood, which is the life and virtue of true religion. 
the same Holy Spirit which the prophets and apos-| Thus deservedly incurring the reproof of the apostle 
tles did, though in less degree; “for,” saith Paul,| implied in this query; “ Having begun in the = 
“by one spirit are we all baptised into one body,|rit, are ye now made perfect by the flesh?” (Gal. 
whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we bejiii. 3.) In truth, it too evidently appears, in a 
bond or free; and have been all made to drink into] general view, that the professed christian churches, 
one spirit.”’ (1 Cor. xii. 13.) This one spirit ren-|instead of being in the maturity of christianity, are 
dered them one body, and joined them to the one|greatly in the decline from that state; or they 
living head. “There is one body and one spirit,|could not be so insensible, nor durst appear 80 Op- 
even as ye are called in one hope of your calling ;| posite to the life of religion, as to reject and decry 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and|the vital part of it, and treat it as extinct, unneccs- 
Father of all, who is above all, and through all,|sary, or at least insensibly to be now received ; as 
and in you all.” (Eph. iv. 4,5,6.) Thus accord-|too many of their leaders and members partion yd 
ing to the several measures allotted them, they were|a church in this condition, is properly entitled to 
all partakers of the same Holy Spirit; and as it|that address of the spirit, to the degenerate church 
was then, so it is now, and ever must be in the truc|of Sardis; “ I know thy works, that thou hast a 
spiritual universal church of Christ. name, that thou livest and art dead.”’ (Rev. iii. 1.) 
The gospel sun arose in great splendour: yet it| Yet, notwithstanding this seems to be too — 
appeared not in its full meridian at once, to any.|the case, and that the religion of many hig a 
The openings of truth in the minds of the primitive fessors is little else but real deism, covere Ap oe 
christians, apostles as well as others, were gradual.| superficial kind of christianity, I hope, and verily 
As they advanced forward in the new nature, they| believe, there are many living and sensible mem- 
saw further and further. For a time, they occa-| bers of the body of Christ in those churches. 
sionally circumcised, entered into vows, anointed| The vitality and glory of christianity lies in the 
with oil, baptised with John’s baptism ; all of which | clear administration of the Holy rae ere any 
were of an external and legal nature. Nay, at first,| veil of legal or ritual adumbrations. School-learn- 
they perceived not the Holy Ghost was to be given|ing is but a human accomplishment; and though 
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Selected for “The Friend.” 
Original and Present State of Man. 
(Continued from page 370.) 

Seeing no further change of dispensations is ever 
to be made, nor any other doctrine to be preached, 
but that of our Saviour and his apostles; which, 
upon its commencement, received a miraculous 
confirmation sufficient for its lasting establishment, 
people are not now to expect, or call for miracles 
from those who preach the christian doctrine ; but 
to turn to, and attend upon that Divine principle 
pointed out in the Scriptures, as manifested in the 
breast of each individual, the ministration of Christ 
in spirit. This will give the sincere and humble 
receiver more clear and particular demonstration, 
than outward signs and tokens could do; for the 
powers whence they proceed may be disputed, but 
the internal evidence of the light of Christ, the life 
of men, as rightly waited for, and adhered to, leaves 
no doubt in the mind concerning its Divine nature 
and authority. Hence R. Barclay asserts, in the 
words of the primitive Protestants, there is no need 
now of outward miracles to avouch the doctrines 
of the gospel; yet acknowledges, that some did 
appear upon its revival in the last century. But 
to return. 

The apostle, 2 Cor. iii., shows that the’ ministra- 
tion of the gospel far excels that of the law, and 
that its excellency stands in its spirituality, Hav- 
ing spoken of the law, verse 7, he subjoins, “ How 
shall not the ministration of the spirit be rather 
glorious? For if the ministration of condemnation 
be glory, much more doth the ministration of 
righteousness exceed in glory. For even that which 
was made glorious, had no glory in this respect, by 
reason of the glory which excelleth. For if that 
which was done away was glorious, much more 
that which remaineth is glorious.” (2 Cor. iii. 8, 
9, 10,11.) Why is the gospel thus super-eminent 
above the law, seeing that was a Divine institu- 
tion? Principally, because it is not an outward code 
as the law was, but an inward law of life, (2 Cor. iii. 
3,) “ written, not with ink, but with the spirit of the 
living God; not in tablesof stone, but in fleshy tables 
of the heart ;” and because it makes “ able minis- 
ters, not of the letter, but of the spirit; for the let- 
ter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” (2 Cor. iii. 6.) 

No man can be a true christian without the spi- 
rit of Christ ; for, “If any man hath not the Spirit 
of Christ, he is none of his.” (Rom. viii. 9.) 
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very useful as a servant, is no part of christianity. | 
Neither the acquirements of the college, nor the 
formalities of human authority, can furnish that 
humility which fitteth for God’s teaching. Pos- 
sessed of arts and languages, weak people are puffed | 
up with a conceit of superiority, which leads from | 
self-denial and the daily cross, into pride and self- 
sufficiency; and instead of waiting for, and de- 
pending upon the wisdom and power of God, into a 
confidence in the wisdom of this world, and a de- 
votional satisfaction in the rote of external forms 
and ordinances. Whereas those that worship God 
in the spirit, rejoice in Christ Jesus and have no 
confidence in the flesh. (Phil. iii. 3.) And why? 
Because it is the spirit that quickeneth; the flesh | 
profiteth nothing. (John vi. 63.) 

Whosoever deny that the Holy Spirit, and its in- | 
ternal operations, are now to be sensibly experienced, | 
only demonstrate their own insensibility thereof. 
The true people of God in all ages, have declared 
their own undoubted sense of Divine illumination 
and help; and the apostle, in Rom. vii. and viii, 
before cited, testifies he had a strong, clear, distin- 
guishing sense of the Holy Spirit throughout its 
operations. As it was then, it now is, and must| 
remain to be, so long as men are upon earth. ‘The| 
same work in due measure is absolutely necessary 
to every one, and the like sense of it proportionally 
clear and certain to all who experience regencra- 
tion. No man can obtain felicity out of God’s 
kingdom, nor can any enter the kingdom without | 
being born of the Spirit; neither is the work of the 
new-birth wrought insensibly in any. Whatever| 
unknown means men imagine, insensible operation | 
is not regeneration. It is a mere deception. The 
Holy Ghost, whether it operate by words and in-| 
struments, or without them, always comes in pow- 
er; a power which gives an undeniable sense of it ; 
perfectly distinct from, and above all other powers ; | 
and with a perspicuity, at times as far exceeding} 
all natural lights, as the radiant sun does the faint| 
glimmer of the glow-worm. 

This Holy Spirit of Divine light and power of 
life, is the great fundamental principle of the re- 
proached Quakers, and the only true saving prin- 
ciple for all mankind. It is Christ in spirit, a light 
to lighten the Gentiles, and God’s salvation to the| 
ends of the earth; who always became, and stands 
always ready to become, the author of eternal sal-| 
vation to all them that obey him. (Luke ii, 32; 
Acts xiii. 47; Heb. v. 9.) 

(To be continued.) 





THE FRIEND. 


a wet one, but not in the sense your man about 
town would apply the word; and the poor Arab 
diver, his body covered with sores, and every joint 
racked with rheumatism, his eyes bloodshot and 
very weak, finds an early grave.—Lvom Bombay 
to Bushire and Bussora, 

From “The Leisure Hour.” 


The Overland Route to India. 
(Continued from page 371.) 
SOUTHAMPTON TO GIBRALTAR. 

Next day, having left “ perfidious Albion,” we 
approached “ La belle France,” sighting Ushant 
in the distance. Now we exchanged the English 
Channel for the Bay of Biscay, famous for its 
swell and its storms. The weather kept fine, and 
the sea tolerably smooth ; but I remembered this 
bay of old; and, being one of the worst of all 
bad sailors, I somewhat dreaded the billows and 
the blast so often encountered here by the hapless 
mariner. Happily for me, Neptune at this time 
was in a comparatively tranquil mood. ‘Though 
we had a head-wind, and a chopping sea, we had 
no gale, and passed this part of the voyage in tole- 
rable quietness. Still the mal de mer made me 
sufficiently wobegone. 

Our steamer we found in every respect comfort- 
able, though the head-winds made our progress 
rather slow. Our commander was a captain in 
the Indian navy, an able seaman, an accomplished 
gentleman, and a consistent Christian, in the pro- 
per sense of that term. The officers emulated the 
good example of their chief, and all went on like 
clockwork from day to day. We had a goodly 
number of passengers, civil, military, and naval 
officers, belonging to her Majesty’s service, or that 
of the Honourable Company; merchants for the 
various centres of commerce in the East; excel- 
lent clergymen ; missionaries; a large staff of in- 
telligent engineers, proceeding to construct rail- 
ways in distant lands; a Spanish family, return- 
ing from a pleasant tour in England ; some Egyp- 
tians of importance, connected with the Pasha; 
and last, though not least in our estimation, several 
of our fair sisterhood, whose presence always im- 
parts grace and tone to society, whether ashore or 
afloat. Immense diversity, of course, prevailed in 
our little community, in our principles, pursuits, 
and prospects; but all continued to be harmony 
and good will. 

We passed the Spanish coast near “ Corunna’s 
lone shore’”’—bold, bleak, desolate. Fires blazing 





Pearl Fishery in the Persian Gulf —aA fact, 
curious and interesting, struck me here (at Bahren) | 
—the existence of fresh-water springs beneath the 
surface, so often met with by divers; and I was 
told that the cruisers stationed here, when in want | 
of water, procure it by sending a man down with) 
a gun-barrel, which he fills and brings up. The| 
pearls collected here are said to be of great value, 
and are thus obtained :—The diver, prepared for 
the deseent, with his feet resting on a double-| 
headed shot or huge stone attached to a rope 
(which is fastened to the boat, and which he holds,) | 
with his nose in a horn, or his nostrils compressed 
with wooden pinchers, and a basket slung round 
his neck, is rapidly lowered by his companions; | 
his feet barely touch the bottum ere he is off the 
stone or shot, which is as rapidly hauled up as it 
was lowered down, and another diver occupies it, | 
while our friend who first went down is poking 
about “astonishing the natives,” and fast filling| 
his basket with pearl-oysters. Up he comes, emp- 
ties his basket, takes three or four deep inspira- | 


on the hills, and in the valleys between—the peo- 
ple making charcoal—had a striking effect as seen 
from the deck of our steamer. I thought of Sir 
John Moore and his memorable retreat. The hor- 
rors of that scene one can scarcely read: what 
must have been the reality! On those heights, 
men, women, and children were frozen to death, 
after enduring heart-rending sufferings. On the 
march, one poor woman was delivered of twins in 
the icy sleet which was drifting around her. When 
discovered, she was dead, and the two babes were 
struggling in the snow! Near the spot on which 
my eyes then rested, the action took place, in an 
early stage of which Sir John Moore, when ani- 
mating the 42d Highlanders to a brilliant charge, 
reccived his mortal wound. Ilis shoulder was 
shattered to pieces by a cannon-ball. Six brave 
soldiers carried him from the field, evincing their 
sorrow and sympathy by their tears. When a 
spring-wagon came up, and it was proposed to 
transfer their general to it, they objected, saying, 
they could “keep step, and carry him more ea- 





tions, and down he goes again; often, I am told, | 
remaining beneath five or six minutes—mark, told, 





sily.” 































Happily, as we steamed along, no transports| working martyr, was put to death far away at 


for I have never timed them. It is a fast life and] were hurriedly receiving retreating, worn-out troops, 


to convey them “ far away on the billow;” our ear 
heard not “the distant random gun, that the foe 
was sullenly firing.” We saw fires blazing, not of 
ruined towns and villages, but of peaceful indus- 
try. War! what desolations hast thou wrought ! 
May this demon of destruction never again de- 
vastate these shores ! 

Ere long we passed the bold Cape Finisterre, 
and were skirting the coast of Portugal, sighting 
Oporto, Torres Vedras, Cintra, and other places 
famed in the peninsular wars of ancient and mo- 
dern times. One could scarcely fail to think of 
the famous lines of Torres Vedras. They extended 
five-and-twenty English miles, having the city of 
Lisbon at one extremity; 108 redoubts were erected 
at the most advantageous points, mounting 420 
pieces of ordnance of the heaviest calibre; moun- 
tains were scarped; rivers were obstructed, and 
made to flood the country; trenches were cut 
whence infantry could pour a destructive fire, 
flanked by artillery commanding the approaches ; 
without, roads were blocked up; within, communi- 
cation in every way was facilitated ; with plenty of 
provisions, and constant employ, our troops were 
kept healthy and happy; in the face and on the 
soil of the enemy, they enjoyed rest and security, 
uniting the pleasures of country life with the seri- 
ous business of war. Nature and art combined to 
make these lines as impregnable as troops ever oc- 
cupied—a lasting memorial of the great Duke’s 
military tact and talent. We were too far out, 
and the day too far spent, for us to see the mouth 
of the Tagus; but we saw the light on the rock of 
Lisbon, gleaming like a star on the bosom of the 
Atlantic. Historic recollections invested the scene 
with thrilling interest. 

When Sabbath dawned, I felt, for the first time 
since I embarked, myself again; sickness gone, 
the morning magnificent, the sea like a mirror, and 
our noble vessel a Bethel ploughing its way through 
the deep. All work that could be dispensed with 
was suspended for the day; the officers and erew, 
dressed neat and clean in their uniform, were mus- 
tered on deck; the bell rang for divine service; a 
large and attentive audience convened in the sa- 
loon; one of our clerical passengers read the 
prayers in the Church service, the other preached 
an able discourse; we sang with deep emotion the 
praises of the Most High, who had thus far car- 
ried us in peace and safety; and to me the season 
was one of peculiar enjoyment. In the evening 
we had public worship again. The clergyman who 
preached in the morning, read prayers, and a dis- 
senting minister preached—a beautiful specimen of 
christian union and love. The weather continued 
charming; a fine fresh breeze began to ripple the 
Atlantic; the soft blue sky and balmy atmosphere 
were in keeping with the day; our good ship swept 
along in fine style; the sun set in magnificent 
splendour; and our first Sabbath at sea was spent 
both pleasantly and profitably. 

Nothing is more uncertain than the weather at 
sea; and nothing, during our peaceful Sabbath, 
was I less dreading than a storm. Yet, one was 
then preparing to come down upon us in right good 
earnest. We had passed Cape St. Vineent—a 
spot held sacred by the Romans, and as celebrated 
in ancient legends as in the naval annals of our 
times. On that bleak promontory jutting into the 
heaving billows of the Atlantic, are found the re- 
mains of a druidical circle, within which the Ibe- 
rians affirmed the gods were accustomed to assem- 
ble for nocturnal councils and revels. This was 
too good a spot to be overlooked by the monks. 
Their legends tell us that St. Vincent, a wonder- 
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THE FRIEND. 








Valencia. The odour of sanctity attracted the 
crows to the remains of the saint—no great mira- 
cle, perhaps, after all. But, instead of injuring, 
they faithfully watched the body, and at length 
transported his bones to the summit of this promon- 
tory. In course of time, the sable-feathered sen- 
tinels became almost as famous as the saint him- 
self. A convent was erected, and dedicated to 
them, appropriately denominated, “ The Church of 
the Crows.”’ On the summit of the rock the ruins 
of this convent are still conspicuous: and the proof 
of all is—the cape still bears the martyr’s name! 
Who could look on such a spot without pity for 
Romish delusions ? 

But, to leave the region of fiction for fact, we 
were now in those waters where Sir John Jervis, 
in 1797, gained his signal victory over the Spanish 
fleet, for which he was created Earl St. Vincent. 
In this engagement Nelson, then a commodore, 
performed one of his intrepid acts of daring cour- 
age. He and his boarding party entered the 
“San Nicholas” through her cabin windows, and 
captured this first-rate Spanish man-of-war. The 
“San Josef,” another Spanish ship, seeing the 
British tars on the deck of the “San Nicholas,” 
fired on the captors. Nelson immediately closed 
with her, boarded her from the deck of the Spa- 
niard, and captured both ships. As Nelson re- 
ceived the swords of the vanquished Spaniards, on 
their own quarter-deck, he handed them to one of 
his barge-men, who, with the greatest sangfroid, 
placed them under his arm, as a matter of no con- 
sequence, 

We were rapidly crossing the gulf of Cadiz, not 
far from the little town of Palos, whence Columbus 
sailed when he started to discover a new world, 
and to which place he returned in triumph when 
his bold enterprise had been crowned with com- 
plete success. We were fast approaching Trafal- 
gar; and what Briton can navigate these scas 
without thinking of Nelson’s victory, and Nelson’s 
death? He had tracked the Spanish and French 
fleets to the West Indies and back again; and at 
length he found them drawn up in line of battle 
in “ 'Trafalgar’s Bay.” He made the attack in two 
columns; Nelson, in the “ Victory,” leading the 
one, and Collingwood, in the “ Royal Sovereign,” 
the other. Dreadful was the shock—decisive the 
victory—but purchased at what a cost! Before 
the engagement, Nelson had a presentiment that 
he should fall. “God bless you, Blackwood,” he 
said to his favourite captain, in taking leave, “ I 
shall never see you again.” Here he gave the 
memorable signal to the fleet—* England expects 
every man to do his duty.” There, in the thickest 
of the fight, stood the admiral, distinguished by 
his weather-beaten stars and orders, which he al- 
ways wore in action. The broadsides, from dou- 
ble-shotted guns, were tremendous. The hissing 
balls, flying in all directions, were seen sometimes 
to strike each other in the air; terrific was the 
carnage. Scott, Nelson's secretary, fell dead while 
conversing with Hardy. “ This is too warm work, 
Hardy, to last long,” said the admiral. Soon the 
“Victory” was locked with the “ Redoubtable,” in 
deadly conflict, gun to gun and man to man, Sud- 
donly, Nelson staggered and fell, on the very spot 
stained with his secretary’s blood. He was struck 
in the spine by a musket-ball fired from the top of 
a French man-of-war. As he fell, he called out, 
“They have done for me at last, Hardy.” “I 
hope not,” was the reply. “Yes,” said Nelson, 
“my back is shot through.” He was carried to 
the cockpit, while the battle continued to rage with 
undiminished fury. For three hours he endured 
intense agony, and expired October 21, 1805, after 
hearing that the British were completely victorious. 


A gale sprung up immediately after the battle, 
which greatly endangered the crippled ships both 
of the victors and the vanquished. 

As we sailed along, no trace of this conflict and 
carnage was visible; but the war of the elements 
we did experience. As night drew on, the wind 
freshened ; harder, and still harder, it blew, till 
we had a stiff gale. The sea rose in his might; 
billow after billow struck our noble ship, and made 
her reel, and shiver, and stagger like a drunken 
man. Some of our passengers, more favoured by 
Morpheus than I was, quietly slept through that 
trying night. Not so with me. I lay sleepless, 
watching the storm, which reminded me of former 
scenes of peril when I sailed on other more bois- 
terous and perilous seas. At one time, amid the 
roar and the crash, the engines stopped. Know- 
ing we were nearing land, and had no room to 
spare, this increased the alarm. The engines had 
been stopped, however, merely that we might take 
soundings. ‘Though this was nothing like the hur- 
ricane I once experienced off the Mauritius, still I 
“wished for the day.” When morning did dawn, 
and I could venture on deck, thankful was I to 
find the fury of the blast subsiding, and our good 
ship making way, though slowly, in the right di- 
rection, all safe and sound. 

(To be continued.) 
canine 
For “The Friend.” 
“Why do you wear it? or the Fashionable Professor. 
By Jas. B. Giffen, A.M.” 

That costly and ostentatious apparel has a ten- 
dency to excite pride is evident from the fact that 
persons accustomed to adorn themselves in this 
manner are always affected to a greater or less de- 
gree with feelings of vanity and self-conceit. . . 
Take a child, free from the vanities and hollow- 
heartedness of the world. Decorate it with costly 
ornaments and jewels, and educate it in the fash- 
ionable mode and opinions of the present time, and 
mark the effect. It soon begins to despise its play- 
mates, because they are not dressed as well as it 
is. It learns to look with contempt on the humbler 
vocations of life. 1t will associate with none, except 
those adorned like itself, and moving in the circle 
of fashion. The cultivation of the mind is neglected ; 
the moral and religious feelings are not properly 
developed; it grows to maturity, proud, disdainful, 
haughty; a votary of fashion and folly, and runs 
a mad career of pride, extravagance, and often to 
ruin, without ever answering the great object of its 
creation. 

This is not an isolated case. It is a rule with 
few exceptions. 
parents of the world, who are thus reared and edu- 
cated, but children of members of the church, are 
often thus brought up in folly, vanity and igno- 
rance [of the great purposes of life], and their fu- 
ture course, so far as usefulness is concerned, will 
be but as sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. 
How important is it, then, that parents should train 
up their children in “the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord;” that they should teach them the 
proper use of the blessings of life, to be wise, good, 
and charitable, doing to others as they would that 
others should do to them; not to be given to vanity 
and personal decorations, but strive to enrich their 
minds with useful knowledge, and to embellish 
themselves with the inward adorning of truth, cha- 
rity and love. 

On the large portion of time devoted by many 
females, to adjusting and arranging their attire and 
ornaments, and to trifling conversation, the author 
has some startling remarks, the purport of which is 
that an average of more than one-seyenth of life is 






























It is not alone the children of 


thusfrittered away. No accretions, says he, are made 
to the mental storehouse, no treasure laid up in the 
kingdom on high, no endeavours to draw others to 
the Fountain of life. Are such women fit to become 
wives, to be mistresses of homes? Can a woman 
taught from childhood to value beauty as the chief 
good of life, and educated mainly with reference to 
its development, properly discharge the onerous 
functions of a wife and a mother? After stating 
that the noble and honourable women of every age 
“were not characterized by vanity, personal deco- 
rations and show, but by humility, talents, learn- 
ing and christian benevolence and principle,” he 
proceeds : “ It requires no acuteness to perceive the 
contrast between a woman of this character, and a 
devotee of fashion. One ennobles and exalts 
wherever her influence is felt, the other debases and 
degenerates into a mere toy. . . . The little child 
never forgets the principles instilled into its mind 
by the example of its mother. Some of the highest 
achievements of science, some of the greatest at- 
tainments in knowledge, some of the most heroic 
self sacrifices for ameliorating the condition of man- 
kind, are traceable to the first impressions made by 
a pious mother. Wherever human beings are found, 
there her directing power is felt. From the bitter 
fall in the garden of Eden until the present time, 
every age has acknowledged the sacred or the 
baneful influence of woman. . . . Even the cha- 
racter of a nation is shown in the condition of its 
females. . . . Where woman is enlightened and 
intelligent, clothed with the inward adornings of 
goodness, benevolence, humility, affection, and love 
to God, there we find a wholesome state of society. 
Where she is the slave of fashion and of vanity, 
there true knowledge is wanting, morals are cor- 


o) 
rupted, and society vitiated. Socialistic France 


-|groans beneath the throes of fashion, follies and 


perverted truth. And what has been the result? 

When we find persons anxious to display their 
dress and jewels, it is a sure indication that not 
having on the “inward adorning,” deficient in 
secular and spiritual knowledge, they are eager to 
dazzle with their outward adornings. Such per- 
sons are apt to be full of pretension, proud and 
wise in their own conceit. A minister called to 
visit a lady, who, after keeping him waiting a long 
time, made her appearance bedizened in all the 
frippery of fashion and folly. The minister was in 
tears. She inquired the cause. I weep, said he, 
to think that an immortal being should spend so 
much of that precious time, which was given to 
prepare for eternity, in vainly adorning that body 
which must so soon become a prey to worms. 

A young lady was suddenly brought to a death- 
bed. She was told of her accountability, of the 
judgment to come, of the indignation of an offend- 
ed God. She trembled—and in her dying hour 
called for her fine clothes. When they were 
brought, looking her mother in the face with the 
agony of death's last throes, she said, “ Mother, 
these have ruined me! You never warned me to 
prepare for a dying hour! You never told me that 
I was travelling the dark road to despair, amid all 
my gaiety and vanities. You showed me by your 
exawple that my errand in this world was to be 
gay and dressy, and to enjoy its luxuries. Whan 
I went to church, you urged me to make all the 
display of my finery that I could. Mother! I am 
ruined ; take these costly garments that you valued 
so much, and when you look upon them, think of 
your daughter's agonizing torture.” 

John Hurrion, a dissenting minister at Dentan, 
in Norfolk, had two daughters wha were fond of 
dress. He had often repraved them but in vain. 
One Sabbath-day, while preaching on the sin of 
pride, among other things, he mentioned pride in 
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dress. After speaking for some time, he suddenly |gummy nature, which causes them to clog up the 
stopped, and said, “ But you will say, Look at|meshes of the wick, and give out only a dull, red- 
home. My good friends, I do look at home, tilljdish and smoky light. ‘The two vegetable oils 
my heart aches.” Loox at HoME! Yes—many|capable of burning in lamps, are made from the 
a kind parent looks there with grief and sorrow.|olive and the seed of the brassica napus (rape 
He sees the means he has acquired by over-tasked|seed.) This oil is capable of rivalling sperm for 
labour wasted through the pride and extravagance | giving a brilliant light. Patents have been taken 
of his children. He sees a dark cloud lowering over | out for purifying linseed, cotton seed and sun-flower 


their temporal ; and, more than all, their spiritual,|seed oils, to adapt them for artificial light, but 
welfare. 


vidual for its sterner dutics and realities. 


A life of luxury and ease unfits the indi-| hitherto none of them have come into general use; 
The |the processes pursued to purify them have either 


man or the woman, given to pride in dress, is the|been inefficient or too expensive. 


slave of extravagance in other forms. 
of luxurious life is to enervate and effeminate— 
War destroys men—but luxury, mankind 
At once corrupts—the body and the mind. 
(To be continued.) 
a ee 


Burning Fluids, 


The effect 


Rectified turpentine, under the name of cam- 
phine, which is very cheap, has been tried for illu- 
mination, and judgment passed against it. It re- 
quires, like coal oil, an argand burner, and even 
with the greatest care, it is liable to smoke, and 
fill up the meshes of the lampwick with resinous 
matter. Rosin oil, although very cheap, labours 


Not many years ago the only fluids employed in under the same disadvantages. 


our country for household light were animal oils, 


Neither the olive nor the rape are cultivated for 


obtained by perilous adventure on the stormy sea oil in our country, yet the former may and should 


with monsters of the deep. 
are in comparatively limited use for illumination, 
and are becoming more limited every year. 


At present, whale oils|be, for its beautiful oil, in our Southern States, and 


the latter for the same objects in all our States. 


Sperm |In France and Germany, rape seed is extensively 
oil has no superior among the burning fluids, but}and profitably cultivated. 


The oil exists ready 

















ed and agreeable conversation on Indian matters, 
He invited me to dine with him, and nothing but 
want of time prevented my accepting his polite in- 
vitation. He was very neatly dressed, and is quite 
prepossessing in his appearance. He is younger 
than I supposed before seeing him. I judge him 
to be about thirty-four. He is a man of strong 
sense, of great sagacity, and considerable ambition, 
— Minnesota and Dacotah in 1856, 
For “ The Friend.” 
Providential Deliverance. 


The following remarkable instance of Divine in- 
terposition on behalf of an individual in very 
humble life and under cireumstances of peculiar 
trial and difficulty, strikingly illustrates the care 
of our Heavenly Father over his creatures, and the 
safety and excellence of trust in Him. It was re- 
lated to me by an esteemed minister in the Society 
of Friends resident in Cornwall, who appeared to 
have no doubt of the truth of the facts. We are 
not to expect miracles to be wrought in our behalf, 
though we sometimes see, as in the present in- 
stance, what seems to partake of their character; 
but in whatever circumstances we may be placed, 
or however unfavourable and discouraging our situ- 


it has become so dear that cheaper.substitutes have |formed in the seed, and is extracted by pressure, | ation may appear, we should not despair ; but seek 
been sought and obtained. The most common of like other oils obtained from seeds. ‘The seed is|for ability calmly to rely upon Him who careth for 
these is a compound of alcohol and turpentine, | first ground to meal, then heated to 200 degrees, |the sparrows, and who said of his disciples, “ even 
commonly known by the name of burning fluid, \placed in bags, and submitted to very Severe pres- the hairs of your head are all numbered.” 

which is very cheap and cleanly, possessing none|sure. As the oil comes from the press, it contains} A person of respectability and good standing in 
of that greasy property which belongs to oils. This|some mucilage, which must be removed to fit it for| society, residing in the town of Plymouth, England, 
fluid was first brought into public use in 1830, burning. ‘This is accomplished by stirring about|was awaked out of sleep one night under strong 
when a patent (now expired) was obtained for it|two per cent. of vitriol among it, washing with wa-|emotions of mind by a voice sounding in his ear, 
by Isaiah Jennings, of New York city. Itis com-|ter in vats, and afterwards filtering it. The sul-|as he thought, and calling him to “Arise and go 


posed of about nine parts of highly rectified aleohol 
and one of camphine, and is capable of burning in 


phuric acid unites with the mucilage of the oil, and | to Launceston” —Launceston is an ancient town in 


falls down as a heavy precipitate; the oil floats on 


common lamps; were it not so volatile, no burning |the top of the water, after standing a few days, and 


fluid could be more desirable. From its very na- 
ture, however, it must be used with great caution 
and care, because it is so liable to evaporate and 
become explosive by mixing with the atmosphere. 
Horrible accidents, causing death in many in- 
stances, have occurred from the explosion of lamps 
since it came into use—hence a safer substance is 
desirable. 

From some kinds of bituminous coal a sub-spirit- 
ous oil is now manufactured, which is fast coming 
into popular favour, owing to the improvements 


which have recently been made in the means of|rally, “ Hole-in-the-sky.”) 


purifying, and in the lamps designed for burning it. 
It is but a few years since it was first discovered 
that oil could be distilled at a low temperature 
from rich cannel coal, and now this oil is almost 
exclusively employed for lubrication in Great Bri- 
tain, while it is extensively used both for lubrication 
and illumination among our people. 

Vast beds of the rich coal from which this oil 
can be obtained exist in Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Kentucky, affording sources of supply for thousands 
of years tocome. This oil passes over in a very 
crude state, incapable of being generally employed 
for burning on its first distillation; but by the use 
of sulphuric acid, the bichromate of potash, several 
washings and distillations, it is purified so as to 
afford a most brilliant light in an argand burner. 
Coal oils are very peculiar; a very clear oil will 
come over in small quantities at a comparative low 
heat during distillation; then, as the temperature 
is raised, a greater quantity comes over, but it is 
thick and viseid. All these oils are liable to be- 
come red in colour by exposure to the air, and they 
have an offensive odour. 

It is a remarkable fact that, while all the ani- 
mal oils may be burned in common lamps, very few 


is then drawn off by a siphon or tap. ‘This oil, 
which can be employed in common lamps, illumines 
the light-houses on the French coast, which are 
said to be the best lighted in the world. It is, at 
least, an oil to which to direct attention, in order 


manufacture.— Scient ‘fic Amer. 
A Civilized North-American Chieftain —From 
‘the agency | hastened on to see Hole-in-the-day 
(Pug-o-na-ke-schick, his Indian name, means, lite- 
IIe is a famous chief, 
having in his youth distinguished himself for bold 
exploits and severe endurance. 





the wishes of the government in bringing his race 
to the habits of civilized life. 
through his influence that a treaty was made be- 
tween his tribe and the United States, and after it 
took effect, he turned his attention to farming. 
Previous to the treaty, he was supported as chief 
by the tribal revenue. He has succeeded well. 
About a year ago the receipts of what he sold from 
his farm, beyond what his household needed, 
amounted to over two hundred dollars. At length, 
after riding a mile and a half without passing a 
habitation, over a fertile prairie, ] came in sight of 
his house. He lives near a small lake, and north 
of him is a large belt of heavy pine timber. He 
has an excellent farm, well fenced and well culti- 
vated. His house is in cottage style, and of con- 
siderable length; spacious, neat, and well furnish- 
ed. Arriving at the door, I dismounted, and in- 
quired of his squaw if he was at home. 





indeed, in his corn-field, was he at work. 


to induce some of our people to introduce a useful | 


But what most} 
entitles him to attention is the very exemplary | 
course he has pursued in attempting to carry out) 


It was principally | 


errand. 





She sent 
her little girl out into the field to call him. There, | 
| He met| 


Cornwall, about twenty-two miles from Plymouth, 
having an antiquated castle in which George Fox 
was some months a prisoner in the year 1656, 
Having no acquaintance in the place, nor any 
known business that would take him there, he 
treated the occurrence as the effect of a dream, 
and again composed himself to sleep. In a very 
short time he was awakened under stronger feel- 
ings by a similar command, which he still treated 
with neglect, though more reluctantly than before; 
and after falling asleep, was a third time aroused 
under sensations which admitted of no further 
postponement. He therefore arose and mentioned 
the singular occurrence to his wife, who endea- 
voured to discourage him from attempting so long 
a journey at such an hour of the night, and espe- 
cially as he had no apparent object in going. But 
his uneasiness was so great that he was not to be 
turned aside from his purpose, and saddling his 
riding horse, he set out. After proceeding some 
miles in the chilly darkness, groping his way as 
best he could, his resolution began to waver, and 
he reasoned with himself on the folly of his under- 
taking. “Surely,” said he, “Iam going on a fool’s 
I am an entire stranger in Launceston ; 
I have no business there, nor any one on whom I 
ean call.” Under the influence of these togita- 
tions he turned his horse towards home and thought 
of returning, but had retracted only a few steps 
when his mind became exccedingly distressed, and 
the words seemed to sound in his ear, with com- 


‘manding authority, “Go to Launceston—go to 


Launceston.” Yielding to this renewed requisition 
he resumed his journey, and reached an inn in the 
town soon after breakfast time. 

While eating his breakfast, he inquired of the 
waiter what objects of interest there were in the 
place. “O,” said the waiter, “not many—there 
is the old castle—pcople sometimes go io look at 


of the vegetable oils can be so used. he great]/me very cordially, and invited me into a room,|that. But now everybody is going to the Court of 
defect of most vegetable oils for burning, is their|where he had an interpreter. We held a protract-| Assizes which is sitting here. ‘The bell is ringing 
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now, and the court assembling.” After finishing|ing towards the bench with a countenance expres- 
his meal, he inclined to go to the court-house, and|sive of strong emotion, said, “ Why, here it is— 
found they were trying a man for his life on a|the name, the date and all about it. It had all 
charge of burglary. ‘I'wo witnesses deposed posi-jentirely passed from my memory.” The excite- 
tively that they saw the prisoner in the house at} ment throughout the court-room had been increas- 
the time of the robbery, and the evidence being|ing in intensity during the questioning, and now 
conclusive, the judge asked him if he had any de-|seemed at its height. The judge examined the 
fence to make. ‘The poor man was evidently much|memorandum book, and by comparing the date 
distressed, and firmly but earnestly asserted his) with the time at which it was proved that the bur- 
innocence—declared that he was in Plymouth at|glary had been committed, it was obvious the pri- 
the time specified by the witnesses against him,|soner could not have been there, and consequently| precisely in the same way as in New York and 
and that there was a gentleman in that town who/|could not have been the robber. The judge was|London. ‘The system of sewerage is the same in 
could prove it, if he were here. ‘The judge told |so fully satisfied of his innocence that he directed|principle, only that the Paris system is vastly im- 
him he had heard the evidence against him—that|the jury to find a verdict of acquittal, and thus the| proved. It is of this improved system that | wish 


it was full and positive, and that the court could life of an innocent man was spared to his needy|to give a word of description. It is adopted thus 
not receive his assertion in the face of such testi- | family. 














by the hammer of the demolishers, fall in a mass, 
and are replaced, with a rapidity which belongs to 
the marvellous, by new buildings, new streets, and 
new places, where air, light and space are intro- 
duced with prodigality, other prodigies of the archi- 
tect’s hand are accomplishing under our feet at a 
depth at which our investigations are at fault, and 
of the existence of which the residents overhead 
are ignorant. 


The introduction of water and gas is here effected 


mony. That if there was any one in Plymouth 
who could prove him to have been there at the 
time specified, he ought to have procured his at- 
tendance on the trial. The prisoner said he was 
poor—had been shut up in jail, and had neither 
the means nor the opportunity to obtain the attend- 
ance of witnesses. ‘That he was an innocent man 
—that it was hard to die for a crime which he had 
not committed, and that he had no refuge but to 
trust in that Being who knew his innocence. His 
bearing and manner of speaking made an impres- 
sion on the audience, and attracted more than or- 
dinary attention. The judge said he pitied him, 
but if he had no testimony to adduce, he must .in- 
struct the jury to find a verdict of guilty. The 
poor man again asserted his innocence—spoke of 
the gentleman in Plymouth who could exculpate 
him, and closed by again committing his cause into 
the Divine hand. ‘The judge made some further 
remarks about the person of Plymouth, and the 
desirableness of having him produced, when as the 
prisoner glanced his anxious eye around the crowd 
of gazing spectators, he suddenly descried the face 
of the Plymouth gentleman; and calling to the 
judge, said, “ My lord, there he is now.” The 
court requested the prisoner to point him out; the 
traveller appearing to have no idea that he was the 
individual alluded to. On facing the bench, he 
was desired to look on the prisoner at the bar and 
say whether he knew him. “No, my lord,” an- 
swered the man, “I never saw him before.” This 
seemed discouraging ; but leave being given to the 
prisoner to ask him some questions, the following 
interrogatories and replies, in substance, ensued :— 

Prisoner. Do you not remember a person calling 
at your office on the day specified and asking you 
to give him employment? 

Ans. I do not remember such a circumstance. 

Prisoner. Do you not recollect his telling you 
that he had a large family, and was destitute, and 
in great distress ? 

Ans. No; I have no such recollection. 

Prisoner. Do you not remember that you gave 
him some encouragement to hope you might soon 
be able to employ him, and gave him permission to 
call on you again? 

Ans. I do not. 

Prisoner. Do you not remember expressing sym- 
pathy for his distressed situation, and a desire to) 
help him, and that you might not overlook his 
case, making a memorandum of his name, and the 
date, &c., on a note-book with a red morocco cover. 

Ans. I cannot recall any such circumstance. 

The prisoner seemed distressed at the want of 
recollection in the witness, and ceased to question 
him. After a few moments’ silence, tlie witness 
remarked, “ But I believe I have my note-book in| 
my pocket, and will refer to it, and see if there is) 
any such entry.” On this, he drew from his pocket 
the little book with the red morocco cover, and 





turning over the leaves, suddenly paused, and look- 


far only on the Montmartre side of the Seine, but 
will be extended to the other side as well, if the 
Catacombs do not offer an effectual barrier. 

‘The principal feature of the improvement is in 
the main trunk sewer conducting from the Place 
Laborde, and emptying into the river opposite Asi- 
deres. Its whole length is about 4000 yards, a 
little more than two miles and a third. The 
greater portion of this length is without the walls 
of the city, thus avoiding the adulteration of the 
water for city uses. 

This grand trunk sewer is built of the soft build- 
ing stone of Paris and of Roman cement, and is 
ellipsoid in form. it is larger than the Croton 
aqueduct, having a horizontal diameter of seven- 
teen feet, and a perpendicular diameter of fourteen 
fect. In each side there are platforms or quays 
three feet and a half wide, forming a promenade 
from one end to the other of the sewer. On these 
platforms they are laying down railways on which 
to transport the sedimentary substances from the 
sewer and the filth from the city, to be discharged 
on boats on the river, and used for manure. 

‘The main basin for the current of water is three 
yards and a half wide, and one and g third deep, 
to the edge of the railway platforms. Thus two 
boats of five feet diameter each can pass in this 
current when it is at the level of the railways, with 
six inches play. The current of water, it will be 
seen, is equivalent to that of a small river. Under 
the railway platforms there are two other conduits, 
but two feet in diameter, practiced in the walls, 
(which are necessarily thicker at the point of the 
railways,) of which one is intended to conduct the 
emptyings of the house sinks, and the other the 
infiltration from the springs of Montmartre and 
Meuilmontant, thus preserving the cellars of the 
lower localities from the annual inundations to 
which they have been heretofore subject. Two 
other smaller conduits at the sides of these latter, 
serve as filterers to the grand current of water. In 
the sides of the tunnel are orifices through which 
to admit the water from the streets adjacent to its 
route. 

Every two hundred yards there are doors in the 
sides also, from which ascend ladders to the sur- 
face of the ground. These are used as well for 
ordinary descent into the tunnel as for a means of 
escape in case of a sudden filling up of the sewer 
from a rain storm. Near the Seine, so as to gra- 
duate the current to the volume of water in the 
river, there are several locks, or flood-gates. The 
greatest depth of this tunnel under ground is near 
the park of Monceau, just within the city walls, 
where it is found at a hundred feet from the sur- 
face. 

In several of the large streets, sewers destined to 
empty into this one are already in operation, car- 
rying their waters elsewhere for the present, but 
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Selected. 


FUNERAL ANTHEM. 
Brother, thou hast gone before us, 
And thy saintly soul is flown 
Where tears are wiped from every eye, 
And sorrow is unknown ; 
From the burden of the flesh, 
And from care and fear released, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest. 


The toilsome way thou’st travelled o’er, 
And borne the heavy load; 

But Christ hath taught thy languid feet 
To reach his blest abode. 

Thou’rt sleeping now, like Lazarus 
Upon his Father’s breast, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest. 


Sin can never taint thee now, 
Nor doubt thy faith assail, 
Nor thy meek trust in Jesus Christ, 
And the Holy Spirit fail. 
And there thou’rt sure to meet the good, 
Whom on earth thou lovedst best, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest. 


“ Earth to earth,” and “dust to dust,” 

The solemn priest hath said, 

And we lay the turf above thee now, 
And seal thy narrow bed: 

But thy spirit, brother, soars away 
Among the faithful blest, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest. 


And when the Lord shall summon us, 
Whom thou hast left behind, 

May we, untainted by the world, 
As sure a welcome find ; 

May each, like thee, depart in peace, 
To be a glorious guest, 

Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest. 


Milman. 


-——ee-- — 


The Sewers of Paris. 

The Paris correspondent of the New York Times 
writes: Not the least curious, and certainly the 
most useful, of the vast system of improvements 
now in execution at Paris, are the underground 
operations for sewerage, and water and gas pur- 
poses. Like the distribution of the vessels of the 
human body, this vast plexus of subterranean com- 
munication forms the secretory and excretory ducts, 
which give life and energy to the city. 

One no longer wonders at the improved health 
of modern cities, when he reflects what must have 
been the condition of many populous cities of anti- 
quity, or even of modern times, where none of the 
present means for instantaneously eliminating filth 
by underground currents, were understood and put 
in practice. Thus, while on the surface Paris is 
being transformed and regenerated to such a point 
that it is no more recognizable for its inhabitant of|constructed upon the same plan—that is, with the 
yesterday than if it were a city of fantasy, born|side platforms, on which the workmen may walk 
during their sleep; while its old quarters, attacked| their whole length. ‘The whole system of the sew- 
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ers of the city, large and small, constitute a total The scullery maid had a soul, and a very pre- 
length of about 160, 000 yards—90 miles—exclu-, cious one,” he said; “if she was not in the habit 
sive of 6000 yards outside the walls. Most of them! of being summoned to family worship, all the 
are cleaned twice a week, at an expense of about’ greater was her need of joining them now.” Not 
one franc a yard per year. |one word would he utter until she came. Let her 

The workmen employed by the city of Paris to'then be called in. The host consented; 


from egout, sewer—are a distinct class, who are| the evening worship proceeded. 
well paid for their subterranean existence, and who| 


together and to their occupation. They are gene- ‘soul and its eternal interests. 
rally large, robust men, perhaps because no others) state of most deplorable ignorance. 
will venture upon such an occupation, and are! you?” he asked as introductory. 
rarely seen in the street, except when passing from) know. 
one to another of the openings into their under-|“ No; I never heard that I had one.” 
ground residence.—V. Am. soul?” “Do you ever pray? ” “T don’t know 
ceiasiaapmaciiadss | what you mean.’ 
For “ The Friend.” 
The following narrative, which, from the source) you promise to say a prayer that I will teach you; 
from which we obtain it, we cannot doubt being it is very short, there are only four words in it— 
true, strikingly illustrates the doctrine of the im-| Lord, show me MysEL¥. If you will repeat this 
mediate influence of the Holy Spirit on the heart,| night and morning, I will not forget to bring you 
by which, and by which alone, the work of regene-| | what I have promised. ” Phe little kitchen maid 
ration and sanctification is begun, carried on and| was delighted; a new piece of dress was a pheno- 
perfected. It is not for us to limit the means which|menon she had rarely witnessed. 
He who came to seek and to save that which is lost, | 


The idea was 





all at once illumined the dark chamber of her 
soul, and exposed the barrenness and deformity of 
self ! } 

It was the Spirit of God that wrought, coming 
into “ warm contact” with her living soul i ina man- 








the|ner altogether specia/, and hitherto unknown by 
take care of its sewers—they are called egoutcers,| kitchen girl was taken in to join the circle, and| herself or the world. 


It was “ the Spirit of truth, 
whom the world cannot receive, because it seeth 


After the devotions, Mr. M‘Phail called the little} him not, neither knoweth him ; but she knew him, 
are noted for the tenacity with which they cling) girl to him, and began to question her about her} for he dwelt with her, and was in her,’ 


On no 


He found her in aj other principle can we account for the fact, that 

“ Who made|one but a tew weeks ago so totally ignorant that 
The girl did not|she asked, “ What is a soul?” should have been 
“Po you know that you have a soul?’’jable to pursue that most difficult and severe of all 
“ What is a| mental processes, the inspection of self. 


After some further conversation, Mr. M‘Phail 


“Well, I am going to Edin-| opened to the distressed girl the great Gospel me- 
burg, and I will buy you a little neckerchief, if|thod of salvation, and closed the interview by re- 


commending the ‘use of another equally short and 
comprehensive prayer, “Lord, show me TuyYsEL¥.” 
Next morning the minister was on his way home. 

Many years passed, the vigorous and wiry min- 
ister who could ride forty miles a day for a week 
without intermission, had now became an old and 
feeble man, and worn out in his Master's service. 


may in his providence make use of to awaken a) 
benighted soul to a sense of its lost condition, and| 
lead it to ery effectually to him for salvation. 


enchanting, the condition was easy; the promise| One day his servant intimated that a stranger was 
was given with all the energy of young expectancy, | desirous to speak to him. Permission being g given, 
and Mr. M‘Phail, after explaining, no doubt, the}a respectable matronly woman was ushered into 
meaning and force of the prayer, retired to rest, the study, carrying a large parcel in her hand. 


Whatever the means may be, whether by some) and next morning resumed his j journey. 


outward circumstance similar to that which first 
turned the attention of the little Highland maid 
to the immortal part within her; whether by the 
preaching of the word under the baptizing power 
of the Holy Ghost, or by the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures ; and whatever the condition of the in- 
dividual, whether sunk in the darkness of igno- 
rance, or blessed with all the aids of christian edu- 


cation and associations, it is the grace of God | 


which has appeared unto all men, acting imme- | 
diately and perceptibly upon the soul, that brings 


salvation to it, and if cleaved to and obeyed, leads 


it out of all error into the truth as it is in Jesus. | 


This Scripture doctrine, which was both derided) 
and violently opposed, when premulgated by our 
early Friends, has greatly gained ground among 


most religious denominations in the present day, 


and it is highly incumbent upon us as a Society to! 
maintain it without modification or abatement, both} 


in its relation to the salvation of the soul and to 


the ordering and conducting the affairs of the 


church :— 


In May, 18—, Hector M‘Phail, the Pastor of 
Resolis, was on his way as a Commissioner to the 
Travelling thirty to) 


Scottish General Assembly. 
forty miles a day, it would take him a full week, 
and oblige him frequently to pass the night in the 
then by no means comfortable inns upon the High- 
land road. It was his invariable practice to hold 
family worship in these houses, and to insist upon 
the attendance of every inmate. 

Resting one night at a little inn amid the wild 


{ 
hills of Inverness- shire, he summoned as usual the} 


family together for devotional purposes. When 
all had been seated, the Bible produced, and the} 
group waiting the commencement of the devotions, 
Mr. M‘Phail looked around, and asked whether 
every inmate of the house was present. The land- 
lord replied in the affirmative. 

“All?” again inquired the minister. 
answered the host, “we are all here; there is a 
little lassie in the kitchen, but we never think of 


“ Yes,’ 


asking her in, for she is so dirty that she is not fit! 


to be seen.” “ Then call in the lassie,” said Mr. 


M‘Phail, laying down the Bible which he had 
opened, “ we will wait till she comes.” The land- 
lord apologized. 


The visit of a Ross-shire minister to the metro- 
polis is a sort of triennial era. A call for this one, 
a commission for that one, have to be executed, and 
if one be obliging in his character, he has his hands 
full. But Mr. M‘Phail did not ‘forget the High- 
land inn and its little maid. 

On an evening in June, on his return, the minis- 
ter of the wild mountains of Badenoch, on his little 
white pony, is safely housed in the lonely Highland 
inn, and before he permits supper to touch his lips, 
summons the household to worship God. Again 
the little kitchen maid is absent. He asks the 
cause. But now itis adifferent reason. “ Indeed, 
sir,’ ” replied the hostess to Mr. M‘Phail’s inquiry, 

« she has been of little use since you were here; 
she has done nothing but ery night and day, and 
now she is so weak and exhausted that she cannot 
rise from her bed.” “ Oh, my good woman, let me 
see the girl immediately,” exclaimed the minister, 
instantly divining the reason of her grief. He w ras 
conducted to a hole beneath the stairs where the 
little creature lay upon a bed of straw, a picture 
of mental agony and spiritual distress. 

“ Well, my child,” said the amiable man, affee- 
tionately ‘addressing her, 
[ have brought you from Edinburg; I hope you 
have done what you promised, and said the prayer 
that I taught you?” 

“Qh, no, sir, no, I can never take your present; 
a dear wift it has been to me; you taught me a 
prayer that God has answered in an awfal way; 
he WAS shown me myself, and oh, what a sight that 
is! Minister, minister, what shall I do?” 

It is not necessary to say that the faithful man 
of God heard the Gaelic accents with joy. The 


Spirit of God, dealing with this young soul while 


yet in bondage, was producing a true, though par- 
tial and imperfect faith. What but the “special 
agency of the Holy Ghost, (John xvi. 8,) in con- 


,”’| version, could have communicated this influence to 


this heart? In little more than a fortnight, through 
the use of this prayer, this little maid had acquired 


er and more correct than Thales, the author of the 
precept, “* Know Thyself,” ever attained. She could 





not read the Bible; she had no sympathy in the 


“here is the neckerchief 


an experimental acquaintance with her heart, dear-| 





“ You will scarcely know me, Mr. M‘Phail,” said 
the woman. He replied, that he did not recognize 
her. “Do you remember a little scullery maid at 
inn, in whose soul you once took a deep in- 
terest on your journey to Edinburg?” Mr. M‘Phail 
had a perfect recollection of the events. “I was 
that little girl. You taught me two short, but most 
expressive prayers. By ‘the first I was brought to 
feel my need of a Saviour; by the second T was 
i\led to behold that Saviour himself, and to view 
Jehovah in the character of a reconciled God and 
Father in Christ. I am now respectably married, 
and comfortably settled in life ; and although the 
mother of a numerous family, have travelled far 
ito see your face, and to cheer you by telling 
With my own lips the glorious things which, by 
your means, the Lord has been pleased to do for 
my soul.” 

Before parting with him, she entreated his ac- 
ceptance of the parcel she carried, which contained 
a large web of linen of her own spinning made 
long before for the purpose of being presented to 
the blessed and beloved old man, should she ever 
be permitted to see his face in the flesh. 

She lived for many years a consistent Christian. 
Many reflections strike me, but I am only writing 
a simple history. Yet one short question :— 

Friend, hast thou ever seen THYSELF? ITlas 
the hideous pollution of thy czner sEL¥ ever been 
disclosed to thee, in but a tithe of its real inten- 
sity and guilt? If not, thou hast never felt thy 





'need of a Saviour from sin, and needest to begin 





at the very starting point of experience, with the 
prayer—“ Lord, show me MYSELF.”—American 
Messenger. 
cai sande taise 

Artesian Well at Paris.—The French govern- 
ment is boring an Artesian well at Paris, in the 
suburbs, between the octroi wall and the inner line 
of fortifications. This well, which had reached, six 
months ago, to the enormous depth of 1742 feet, 
has been arrested ever since in its progress, first by 
a derangement of the boring machine, and subse- 
quently by a caving in of certain parts composed 
of sand strata, ‘The machinery has been repaired, 
and a side well has been dug to enable the work- 
men to guard against future < caving in of the sand 


The minister was peremptory.|household; whence then the mysterious ray which| strata, which, fortunately, are not at a great 
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depth. The work has been resumed, and, accord- | Meeting of Ministers and Elders was held. The|to prepare a Salutation of brotherly love addressed 
ing to the calculation of the engineers, water will| number in attendance was about an average of|thereto, if the way appeared to open for it. 


be found at less than a hundred feet from the point former years. * * The business of the meet- 
of arrest. The object of this well is to obtain wa-|ing was got through satisfactorily, and t 
ter as well for domestic purposes as for aiding in| adjournment took place. ° ® 

the supply of the artificial lakes of the Bois de 


* 


oo» © 
water will not be fit for household use in the con-/|silence which was felt to be solemn. 


A proposition brought forward Jast year, and 


he usual | deterred for further consideration this year, to dis- 


t too ; *| pense with personal appearances in declarations of 
The meeting for business commenced at ten, on|intention of marriage, was next introduced and af- 
Boulogne, adjacent; but as it is certain that the | Second-day morning, 26th, ‘There was a time of| firmed, 


A code of new rules applicable to this 


Some com-|change was presented by the Yearly Meeting’s 


dition in which it comes to the surface, a sort of munications in ministry preceded the reading of|Committee, and read, but appearing to require re- 


trellis-work iron monument is to be placed over it, the opening minute by the clerk: all the represen- 
seventy-five feet high. The water will be allowed tatives answered to their names but three. Certi- 
to rush to the top of this iron monument through a_| ficates and minutes for Friends in the ministry 
tube in the centre, and then turning down will fall | were read, also a certificate for an elder. 

through the trellis-work on the outside, and be} It has been customary, of late years, to com- 
divided into fine spray. In this manner the water |mence business with reading the London and For- 
will be thoroughly oxygenized by the atmosphere, |eign Epistles; but this year the clerk proposed a 


and rendered fit for use. deviation, by submitting that the meeting return to 
J ileal ithe former mode of entering at once on the more 


For “The Friend.” |important matter of the state of the Society as set 
The following remarks from the journal of Job forth in the answers to the queries; this was 
Scott, I should be willing to see revived in the| promptly acceded to, and the business proceeded 
columns of “ The Friend,” if their insertion therein| accordingly. The first, second, and third queries 
is approved by the Editor. were read and answered by the Quarterly Meet- 
“We found a want of charity in some few, very ings. Some solid remarks were made as regards 
strict in outward plainness, who, from a misguided exceptions in the attendance of our meetings for 
zeal, held others too much at a distance on account worship, particularly those in the middle of the 
of their not appearing equally plain with them-|week; on this latter point much exercise prevailed. 
selves in dress, Xc., which was a cause of grief to|The answers to the second query seemed low from 
me, yet I am a hearty well-wisher to plainness : ,1|two of the Quarterly Meetings; and this subject— 
grieve to see the sorrowful departure from it into|“‘a Growth in the Truth’—called forth some 
pride and superfluity. 1 never saw an instance of | weighty observations, calculated to awaken feel- 
any very considerable departure of this kind, but|ings of individual responsibility. Adjourned until 
what I had reason to be convinced that a real loss| four P. M. . ® + 
was sustained by the individuals, or their best ad-| © Second-day afternoon.—Soon after the meeting 
vancement prevented. But I have suffered much| was opened, a Friend, on behalf of the representa- 
deep distress of soul, under a painful and depress-|tives, proposed Thomas White Jacob as clerk, and 
ing sensibility of that contracted, illiberal and | James N. Richardson and Jonathan Goodbody, as 
harsh spirit, which.in some instances has the as- L 
cendency, leading into extremes without the life.|accordingly. 
I know that truth leads into great regularity and| The answering of the queries was proceeded 
cireumspection of life; and { abhor that light,|with and concluded ; and the answers referred to 
chaffy spirit, that makes ridicule of it, and lightly |three Friends to prepare a draft thereof for Lon- 
esteems the exemplary appearance and true reli-|don. The appointment of “The Yearly Meeting’s 
gious zeal of the faithful: but oh! unhappy and |Committee”—a body analogous to the Meeting tor 
deluded people, who ever they may be, that in their|Sufferings in London—was made; and three 


zeal for externals lose charity. hey depart from! Friends being appointed to revise the minutes of 


the life, and lay hold on formality: for all out-jeach day's proceedings, the meeting adjourned un- 
ward things in religion dwindle unavoidably into |til ten next morning. 

formality in proportion as charity is departed from,|  Thérd-day morning.—The Accounts of Suffer- 
and zeal takes place in things pertaining to the|ings from the Quarterly Meetings were read— 
outside of the cup and platter, without a living sense |amount, £404, 3s, 6¢. The meeting then pro- 
of the inward spring of life, which can never be ex-|ceeded, according to previous arrangement, to con- 
perienced without living, fervent charity. Therefore |sider the state of Society as exhibited by the an- 
let us ever keep steadily to our plain way of living, |swers to the queries the preceding day. Some re- 
in the life of truth, for I am assured so far as it is}newed ability was experienced to enter into this 
rightly kept to, truth owns and supports it; and|consideration, and much impressive counsel went 
its influence on the mind is very beneficial. But O,|forth on various subjects, tending to incite to 
that we may ever be preserved from a narrow, rash, ; greater faithfulness. The meeting being thus fa- 
censorious spirit: and from over-rating any out- voured to take a solemn review of its condition, 
ward regularity or exact living; lest as we grow in|and feeling a lively interest respecting its absent 
the form, we dwindle as to the life.” members, desires were felt that some expression 
— ishould be given to the exercise that prevailed, by 








” aaa. aan a an Epistle, or a series of Minutes of Advice. A 
THE FRIEND. committee was accordingly appointed for this ser- 


-—— --- |vice; soon after which the meeting adjourned. 
EIGHTH MONTH 7, 1858. Third-day afternoon—The first business was 
a - = the reading of the London and American Epistles: 
. i ithere was one from each of the Yearly Meetings 
We have delayed the publication of the account|. . . hs , ; = 
, , ; : : in America with which we correspond, except 
of the last Yearly Meeting held in Dublin longer} p),. bs le re 
: S Philadelphia. They were all referred to a com- 
than we intended, but though late, we doubt not}  . oa ei 
: ; Ss : mittee, to prepare replies, if ability was found to 
our readers will be interested in it. We extract) j Refe had A Vous 
from the “ British Friend :”— 0 80. elerence was had to the new Learly 
. Meeting which is intended to assemble for the first 
DUBLIN YEARLY MEETING. time in the Ninth month next—an offset of In- 
This meeting commenced on Seventh-day, the\diana Yearly Meeting, and called the Western 
24th of Fourth month, by the usual conference of| Yearly Meeting ; and the meeting feeling interested 








Elders at ten o'clock, and at eleven the united|in this new organization, instructed the committee | 


vision, were re-committed to the same body. Ad- 
journed till next evening at four o’clock. * * 

Fourth-day afternoon—Reports of Friends’ 
schools were read. A proposition submitted by 
the Yearly Meeting’s Committee, that the Yearly 
Meeting should appropriate £60 per annum to- 
wards the encouragement of young persons of 
both sexes to the profession of teaching was con- 
sidered and agreed to—the fund to be under the 
care of six Friends. 

The Yearly Meeting’s Committee also proposed 
the establishment of a Tract and Book Depository, 
for the public sale of the writings of Friends, which 
was fully approved of; it was further proposed 
that the recording clerk of the Yearly Meeting 
should have an office in connection therewith, and 
transact all his business there; and that he should 
prepare a digested account of all the births, mar- 
riages, and deaths of Friends, so far as they can 
be collected, in anticipation of a general registry 
being established in Ireland before long; when it 
is likely Friends’ registries would be sought by the 
government, as was the case in England some years 
ago. This proposition was discussed at some length, 
aud agreed to; and the Monthly Meetings were 
recommended to assist in this undertaking, by for- 
warding their registries to the central office in Dub- 
lin, they receiving certified copies instead. Ad- 

* 


assistants; who, being approved, were appointed |journed until eleven next morning. " 


At eleven, the Yearly Meeting assembled. 
Henry Hopkins was liberated to pay a visit to the 
Women’s Meeting, and was accompanied by Jo- 
shua W. Strangman. Elizabeth Greer, of Clonmel, 
paid a visit to the Men’s Meeting. 

The document issued by last Yearly Meeting in 
London, entitled, “ A Salutation to all who bear 
the name of Friends,” was read, and was ordered 
to be printed and widely distributed among Friends 
in this land. “ An Address to Parents and others 
on the Religious Training of Children,” was also 
read, and directed to be printed for general dis- 
tribution in like manner. Adjourned until four 
P. M. 

Lijth-day afternoon.—Sundry interesting docu- 
ments, forwarded by the Meeting for Sufferings, 
London, were read. A report from the committee 
appointed to audit the Treasurer’s Account was 
presented, and recommended £300 to be raised for 
the national expenditure of the ensuing year, which 
was agreed to, and assessed on the Quarterly Meet- 
ings in usual course. 

Report was made, that £247, 18s. 9d. was raised 
in aid of the Negro and Aborigines Fund, under 
the care of the Meeting for Sufferings, London, 
and remitted to the proper party. Reports were 
given in, that the Quarterly Meetings had attended 
to the directions of last Yearly Meeting as to the 
notification of their members to the Meetings for 
Discipline in South Australia, as far as practicable. 
Adjourned until four o'clock next evening. 

Lfith-day evening. —The Large Committee met, 
and passed two drafts of epistles for America. It 
being referred by the Yearly Meeting to this com- 
mittee to consider the subject of answering the 
queries, with reference to exceptions known to 
others than Overseers; a long discussion took 
place, which resulted in accepting the minute of 
the Yearly Meeting in London, 1856, on the same 
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subject; and it was agreed to recommend this 
Yearly Meeting to adopt it. . ” * 

Sizth-day afternoon.—Reports were received 
from the Quarterly Meetings respecting the pre- 
paring of lists of children and young persons pro- 
fessing with us, but not in membership; also as to 
the extension of religious care and oversight of 
such. All was not done in this direction that had 
been expected, and the matter was continued un- 
der care another year. Selected minutes of the 
Yearly Meeting’s Committee were brought for- 
ward. That committee presented a revised draft 
of rules on the subject of marriage, which was 
read and agreed to. These rules come into opera- 
tion on the first of Sixth month next. Daniel 
Williams paid a visit to the Women’s Meeting, 
accompanied by William Harvey. Adjourned un- 
til nine next morning. . ™ - 

Seventh-day morning.—The minute respecting 
the answering of the queries was presented from 
the Large Committee, and being read, was adopted, 
and is to be sent to the several meetings for their 
guidance. The committee appointed on Third-day 
morning presented a draft of an epistle addressed 
to Friends in Ireland, which was twice read, and, 
with a small alteration, approved ; it is directed to 
be read at the close of a meeting for worship on a 
First-day morning in each of our Meetings, and 
distributed to the families of Friends. 

The names of six Friends were agreed to as 
Trustees of the Educational Fund. ‘he London 
and Foreign Epistles were read and agreed to; 
the representatives to London were proposed and 
approved ; and this being the last business, the 
clerk informed the meeting that its concerns were 
now brought to a close; he accordingly prepared 
a concluding minute, which was expressive of 
thankfulness for the extension of Divine favour at 
times during the several sittings, and for the pre- 
valence of harmony in the deliberations of the 
meeting. Previous to the minute being read, 
some Friends were engaged in ministry; a solemn 
silence prevailed for a time, which was broken by 
the clerk reading the concluding minute; soon af- 
ter which the meeting separated. . . ° 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


FOREIGN.—The steamer Vanderbilt, from Southamp- 
ton, arrived at New York on the Ist inst., bringing nearly 
300 passengers, and advices to the 21st. ult. She reports 
very favourable weather for laying the telegraph cable. 
—The frigate Niagara was off Cape Clear on the 18th, 
and the Agamemnon off Kinsale, the same day.—The in- 
terview between Victoria and Louis Napoleon is to take 
place at Cherbourg on the 5th.—The Great Eastern, ow- 
ing to financial difficulties, is likely to be sold to another 
company.—Queen Victoria is about to visit her daugh- 
ter, the wife of Prince Frederic William, at Berlin; 
despatches have been sent on in advance, that the visit 
is to be considered a strictly private one, and desiring 
that there shall be no public demonstrations or saluta- 
tory ceremonics.—In the House of Commons, a series of 
resolutions have been introduced to the effect that the 
privileges of the Hudson’s Bay Company, about to expire, 
ought not to be renewed.—The new ship of the Galway 
line, the American Empire, not being completed in time 
for her proposed day of sailing, her owner has purchased 
the Prince Albert, a screw steamer of 2000 tons, and said 
to be one of the fastest vessels in the world, to take her 
place.—The traflic returns on railways in the United 
Kingdom, for the week ending Seventh month 10th, 
amounted to £467,550—a decrease of £15,940 from the 
corresponding week of last year.—An English magistrate 
has fined a lady 10 shillings for getting out of a railway 
train, before it had come to a halt.—The Lords of the 
Bench at Westminster have decided that it is a princi- 
ple of common law, that a counsellor, in questioning a 
witness, should address him in ordinary tones, and in 
language of respect, and that he is not bound to answer 
questions put to him in an insulting or authoritative 
manner.—lIt has been discovered that prompted by the 
high duty levied on tobacco, its adulteration has been 































carried on to a great extent, especially in Ireland; sugar, 
alum, tar, molasses, chicory, rhubarb leaves, oil and 
lampblack are some of the materials employed. 

FRANCE.—The Bank of France opened a subscription 
for loans to the various railway companies, in the shape 
of bonds. There were 271,000 bonds offered, represent- 
ing a sum of 75,000,000 francs. So eager were the peo- 
ple for an opportunity of safe investment, that offers were 
returned for nearly 1,000,000 bonds, representing about 
260,000,000 francs, more than three times the amount 
required.—The manufacturers of Lyons have received 
some foreign orders, and are purchasing raw silks at from 
40 to 60 francs the kilogramme.—There were 1016 fail- 
ures of firms in Paris, from Seventh month Ist, 1857, to 
Sixth month 30th, 1858, and but 760, during the same 
period, 1856-57. The French loss by returned bills, dur- 
ing the late crisis, does not exceed 7,000,000 francs.— 
Several French ships on the coast of Africa, having been 
searched by Portuguese cruisers, the French Minister at 
Lisbon informed the Portuguese Secretary, that “if Por- 
tuguese ships searched any French vessels, under any pre- 
tence whatever, the French cruisers would sink them.” — 
The Academy at Lyons has offered a prize of 1200 fr., 
for the best work on the means of opening fresh sources 
of labour to females, and of placing the wages of women 
on a level with those of men, where equality of service 
is rendered.—The demand for the famous Mechlin lace 
has fallen off lately, and at present only eight houses are 
engaged in the business; it is not so fine as that made 
at Bruxelles, but much more durable.—The country 
around Paris has been refreshed with copious rains 
which lasted nearly a week ; for some days a steady rain 
came down unremittingly night and day. The Tuileries 
gardens were flooded and converted into lakes and pools. 
The crops had previously been much injured by a long 
continued drought, and the Minister of War has issued 
a general order for the ration of hay to be largely re- 
duced, and the deficit to be supplied with other kinds of 
food. The oat crop has suffered most severely, and 
barley, beans and rapeseed will this year be very uncer- 
tain produce. On the other hand, the vines are promis- 
ing well, and the prices of wines cannot be sustained at 
the point at which they have been maintained during 
the last three years; in many private sales a diminution 
of one-fourth has been conceded.—There has been an in- 
crease of forty-four millions of francs in the discount de- 
partment of the Bank of France, and the circulation of its 
notes has risen by nearly forty-eight millions.—In antici- 
pation of the grand féte at Cherbourg, which is fixed forthe 
5th, 6th and 7th of the present month, lodgings have 
been engaged at the most extravagant prices; 60 francs 
were demanded for a garret for two nights, and already 
(Seventh mo. 15th) it is said that there are not fifty beds 
unlet at Cherbourg. 


INDIA AND CHINA.—On the evening of the 15th of 


Sixth month, the Mussulman inhabitants of Jeddah, the 
port of Mecca, rose and massacred the Christians. The 
English and French consuls, with a number of other 
Europeans, perished, and only twenty or thirty souls 
were rescued by the steamer Cyclops from the fanatical 
rage of these heathen. France, in concert with England, 
is taking measures against Jeddah, and the Turkish go- 
vernment has sent thither a general officer, entrusted 
with powers of life and death. It offers to bestow 150,- 
000 francs upon the families of the British and French 
consuls.—The heat has produced great sickness among 
the troops in Hindostan, and with all the reinforcements 
sent out only 26,000 Europeans can be mustered. The 
rains fell a fortnight before their usual time, and then 
ceased, and the land is said to be one huge steam bath. 
At Calpee, the thermometer in tents stands at 134°, and 
in Lower Bengal, within reach of the sea-breeze at 126°. 
The number of deaths from sun-stroke exceeds the mor- 


known to the Emperor. 


the approach to Pekin. 


the Treasurer's last statement was—cash 
$7,348,532 86. 


tality from all other causes.—The U. S. steamer Pow- 
hattan arrived at Hong Kong on the 12th of Fifth mo., 
a voyage of five months and one day from Norfolk, Va., 
including nearly 60 days of stoppages for coal, &c. The 
Cushing treaty with China, from which so much was 
expected, was found in Ych’s writing desk with the seal 
unbroken, and of course its contents were never made 
The allied forces have taken the 
fort at the mouth of the Pei-ho river, which commands 


UNITED STATES.—General Cass has sent a sharp 
despatch to the Nicaraguan government, exhibiting the 
duplicity and lying of President Martinez, in reference to 
the Cass-Yrissari treaty, which that functionary has re- 
fused to sign.—The condition of the U.S. treasury, by 
on hand 
Drafts drawn, but not yet paid, $2,688,- 
472 33.—The Persia, on her last trip from New York to 
Liverpool, made a very rapid ran—having reached the 
Mersey in 9 days, 6 hours, and 22 minutes.—The lake 





commerce of Buffalo, thus far this season, far exceeds 
that of any previoys year, and it is expected that the re- 
ceipts from grain and flour will exhibit an increase of 
at least one-third over any former season.—Upwards of 
600 fishing vessels have proceeded from the State of 
Massachusetts alone, to the Gulfshore this summer, and 
their estimated value with the outfit is $3,700,000.—The 
water in the Ohio river is reported to be falling, and 
boats generally lying idle; the depth of the stream 
ranges from three to four and a half feet.—The number of 
Indians in Oregon and Washington territories, as shown 
by the official reports, is 39,712; these are divided into 
about thirty separate tribes.—The avenues in Mammoth 
Cave thus far discovered, number 275, and their aggre- 
gate length is estimated at 200 miles. Holston, who was 
in the cave when the iron lamp was lost, still resides 
near its mouth, and is now 90 years of age; Stephen, the 
old guide, is deceased.—Charles H. Webb, of Stamford, 
Conn., who crossed the Atlantic to England, in the little 
yacht Charter Oak, is now building another, of thirty- 
five tons, with which he proposes to sail as far as St. 
Petersburg, touching at Southampton and Copenhagen 
on the way.—A runaway slave was discovered in the 
attic of a Methodist meeting-house at Washington, D.C., 
a short time since ; he had lived there four or five months 
unsuspected; had used up the communion wine, and 
picked up his food by nightly sorties into the neighbour- 
ing pantries.—There are now in the United States 124 
colleges and universities, with an aggregate number of 
14,000 students.—An overseer in Tennessee, for a tem- 
porary absence from labour, gave a wretched negro 500 
stripes, and the punishment was renewed daily for ten 
days until he sank under the torture. The inquest was 
in accordance with the facts, but the overseer made his 
escape.—On the morning of the 24th ult., the thermo- 
meter on the top of Mount Washington stood at 30°, and 
the rocks were white with snow. Standing water was co- 
vered with ice, and a party who had passed the night at 
the Summit House, amused themselves with snow-balling 
each other; a lady, who attempted to ascend the last 
three miles of the route to the summit, on foot, with 
only a single attendant, who like herself had never been 
over the ground before, was overtaken and drenched 
with a storm of rain, and when within half a mile of the 
house, sank exhausted, utterly unable to proceed. Her 
companion, unwilling to leave her, shouted for aid, and 
after considerable time was fortunately heard ; three men 
came down, and carried the lady to the house, where by 
friction and the use of hot blankets she was completely 
restored. 

Kansas.—The Kansas papers are giving a woful pic- 
ture of the times there; men, worth hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in property, cannot sell enough to raise 
a few hundreds. 

FRAZER'S RIVER.—Victoria is crowded with Ame- 
ricans, who have run up the prices of building lots to 
$20,000alot. The Hudson’s Bay Company are buying gold 
at $15 per ounce. The Indians have commenced molest- 
ing the emigrants on their road to the mines. Fourteen 
steam and sailing vessels had left San Francisco during 
the fortnight for Frazer’s river. 

CANADA.—The Canadian ministry having become 
unpopular, was defeated on the question in relation to 
the establishment of the seat of government at Ottawa, 
and has resigned. Subsequently a new cabinet was 


|formed by George Brown, the leader of the opposition, 


but upon the meeting of Parliament a motion of want of 
confidence in the new government was proposed in both 
houses, which prevailed in the upper house. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from Barton Dean, O., $3, to 52, vol. 32; 
from Daniel Nichols, N. Y., $2, vol. 31; from S. Chand- 
ler, O., $4, vols. 30 and 31; from A. Garretson, agt., 
Q., for John Thomason, $5, to 27, vol. 32; from Ann 
Sheppard, Pa., $2, vol. 31. 





WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


A well qualified Teacher is wanted for the Boys’ Read- 
ing School. Application may be made to either of the 
under -named friends, viz. : 

James Emen, West Chester, Pa. 
Samvet Hites, Wilmington, Del. 
Henry Cork, S. Fourth street, Philad. 
Tuomas Evans, 817 Arch street, Philad. 


Philad., Sixth mo. 14th., 1858. 
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ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank, 
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